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A NEW METHOD OE TEACHING HISTORY. 

By Miss Beatrice Taylor. 

In this paper I shall describe the method I adopt in order 
to give little ones a love of history — a love so genuine that 
as they grow older Froissart and Freeman, Prescott and 
Motley, are more delightful to them than stories of adventure. 

The special feature of the new method is the importance 
it gives to the representation by the pupil of an historical 
scene. A picture is before the child the whole time an event 
is described, so that the eye may aid the ear. After the 
description is concluded, the engraving is set on one side, 
and then follows the constructive work on the part of the 
hearer. Fie reproduces with chalk on a blackboard the picture 
he has seen. It must be remembered that in this case the 
boy is not copying. He has left the illustration. In this 
way he reproduces, and at the same time produces. Ihe 
personal equation here comes in, and gives the lad s draw ing 
its charm. The deviations from the original are full of 
interest, and give us an insight into the surroundings of the 
child. For instance, a boy drawing the death of Edward 
the Confessor, places a pair of slippers lying neatly together 
at the bedside: the slippers, it is needless to say, do not 
occur in the original. 

Let us for a moment glance at the old method, then con- 
trast it with the new, and, finally, suggest how the new may 
be carried into practice. 

The old method— of which I had six years experience 
was that of note-taking. The mistress dictated to us history 
notes, and we scribbled these down more or less accurate y 
according to our powers. The home-work consisted in the 
mechanical reproduction of these notes, and when an exami- 
nation was pending, the learning up of the written matter. 
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A new method oe teac hing history. 


The wri ti ne out of tbe noteS "' aS * ™ Ste ° f . S ° ^ 

. ? ' nd paper, -no effort, no thought was involved. The 

called “work" was a form of industrious idleness, which 
;:;U be compared with the copying of maps into a 
blank book— a bit of work which every actively-minded child 
resents. Note-taking, as Professor Geddes well puts it, is 
merely “an historic survival of the days before printing.” 
At the present day we can buy excellent and inexpensive 
history text-books for reference. 

But to pass from the days in which the teacher supplied 
with a stock of knowledge gave it out in small doses, to 
the present, when we require of the teacher the living impulse 
that will stimulate the taught to work, to investigate, to 
think for themselves. 

For our teacher we need an enthusiast. Nor must we be 
daunted by that delightful definition of an enthusiast : “ He 
who believes four times as much as he can prove, and proves 
four times as much as anyone else can believe,” for it is the 
character of our teacher that leaves its impression on us 
long after the actual lessons are forgotten. 

Now let us look at the new method which is carried out in 
such schools as are in the van in educational matters, and in 
many homes. 

In order to explain how the new system can be carried out 
in schools, I will take the case of a school I know well. It is 
the history hour. The subject happens to be the Battle of 
Poitiers. One girl is to be the Black Prince, another King 
John, and to each a part is given. The girls march out in 
order to the play-ground, where they find marked out on 
the asphalte in white chalk the lanes in which the English 
soldiers awaited the French. The mistress gives the orders ; 
the action begins. All that contemporary historians relate 
is made to take place, and King John of France is captured 
with great spirit. The girls return to the class-room, and in 
their own words tell the story of the battle, not omitting 
. 1 ? ,lnC * ent ’ anc *’ w ^* at is especially important as a test of 

battle-field!^ rea ' i2ed ““ SCe ” e> * hey make p,ans of ,he 

what r.rim ' a ,Tloment to our ordinary life and consider 

we have Tne" £ ° CC r N °‘ °" e ° f Us fo ^ts adventure 
- g ne through, or an exciting scene we have witnessed. 
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4 he mental impression is lasting, and can be recalled at will. 
Apply this to the teaching of history, and let our key-note be: 
All history to be thought of as pictures. 

The new method may, moreover, be carried out in schools 
by the master or mistress to whose lot the history teaching 
falls giving an occasional lantern lecture, in which pictures 
of the principal events in chronological order appear on the 
screen. In this way those members of the class in whom 
imagination is little developed may realize, at least in part, 
the events that have been described during the term. For 
instance, if the Norman Conquest occurs in the period set 
for the term, slides of the Bayeux Tapestry are exhibited to 
illustrate the events that took place prior to the Battle of 
Hastings. Eager hands are thrust out as slide after slide 
comes into view: “There’s Harold being crowned ; ” “There 
is William raising his helmet, to let his soldiers know he 
still lives ; ” “ Look, Harold is standing in front of his 
standard, the Dragon of Wessex ; ” “ An arrow has struck 
the King’s eye, and he is trying to pull the arrow out.” The 
teacher need add but little. Hiere is special freshness and 
fitness if the teacher is able to take the illustrations from 
contemporary art. In the case of the Tapestry, the historic 
value of the pictures consists in the fact that the drawings 
were made at the time, and that as each event took plact 
the design was worked in, bit by bit, in coloured thread on 


the canvas. 

Heads of schools will be interested to note that the Principal 
of a leading Training College for Teachers in the United 
States considers that the lantern has an important place in 
all history teaching, and that a lantern should ioim pait (4 
the plant of every school. 

All who have lived with children will have noticed that the 
imaginative and artistic faculties develop early. Given a doll , 
or a group of people in a story book, the little ones weave 
fascinating tales about them ; they have a world which they 
people, and they can amuse themselves for hours with the 
deeds of their heroes and heroines. This being their natura 
tendency, it is found that if children have historical events 
put before them in pictures, they readily rearrange the hgures 
to form a new group. And this group, being the result ot a 

mid not forgotten. 
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A NEW METHOD 


OF TEACHING HISTORY. 


Their artistic faculty is shown in their impatience with 
pencil and their natural love of colour, quite as much as in 
their joy in pinching up clay and making mud-pies. The 
new method proposes that this industrious constructive habit, 
this artistic quality, be utilised in every possible way. 

And in home education, where all the best methods can be 
carried out, what a good field we have for the trial ! 

To cite two instances. I go into a home where history 
has always been the father’s chief interest. I find two small 
boys on the floor playing with tin soldiers, quite absorbed in 
the movements of the different battalions and the splendid 
execution done by the cannon. I soon discover that they 
are going through the battles in the Crimean War, in proper 
order, and bringing out the characteristic features of each 
engagement ! How had this come about r They had never 
had a history lesson. It was on this wise. The boys had 
been presented with two boxes of soldiers, and had begged 
their father to tell them about the last “big war” in which 
English troops had taken part. The father day by day, in 
his leisure time, had told his boys the events of the war, and 
while he was doing so the lads with their busy fingers would 
make the soldiers act the scene he was describing. By the 
constant repetition of the different engagements when the 
boys were by themselves, the war and its incidents had 
become a living reality to them. 

As a second instance of what can be done in home edu- 


cation, I will take the case of another and larger family. The 
children are scarcely above nursery age and “ love ” acting. 
In the morning the mother describes in simple words an 
historical event, carefully watching the faces of her hearers 
to see how they follow her. Then comes a general talk about 
the incident, and all sorts of questions are asked. And joy! 
in the afternoon the historical scene is turned into a little act. 

e house is ransacked for pictorial histories in order that 
the costumes— made for the most part out of coloured paperi- 
may be “quite correct.” Finally, in the evening, the children 
arr , ^ ? U ? * out e\ery part for themselves, and having 

anf ," eir ° wn co stumes, act the little piece before father 

anachrn . er ‘ „°^ v anc * a gaiu father’s laugh reveals some 

and the “T* ^ shar P ears of the actors note the laugh, 

and the huge mistake” is not forgotten. Here, by means 
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of impromptu historical plays, thought is not divorced from 
action, and the love of movement possessed by all healthy 
children has found its outlet. 

As I am bringing these few suggestions to a close, I realize 
more than ever the little right 1 have to use the words 
“ new method ” in the title of this paper, for did not Madame 
de Genlis, more than a hundred years ago, as director of the 
education of the sons of the Due de Chartres, invent an 
historical magic-lantern, with scenes from “sacred, ancient 
and Roman history ” ? Yes. and more than this, for “ mindful 
of her old tastes,” she made her charges “ act voyages in the 
park (notably those of Vasco de Cama and Snelgrave) ” * 
and also historical tableaux in the dining-room ! But the 
word vtade grates on the ear ; after the suggestion is once 
given, we like the children to take the initiative, or the play 
loses all its spontaneity. 

Finally, I should like older children who are learning 
history systematically, and making out for thernslves chrono- 
logical charts — a magnificent training in itself — to have access 
to Shakespeare’s historical plays and to the good historical 
novels recently published, and in this way to gain a knowledge 
of the spirit of the times they are studying. Especially do 
I recommend such as trace the history of a noble character, 
that show a brave soul bearing up against misfortune, an 
indomitable spirit, risking life rather than lie. In such case, 
truth of detail sinks into insignificance — the local colouring 
is there — and so long as the hero shows a brave spirit stronger 
than death, — the historical characters become indelibly fixed 
in our mind, as they group themselves round the man whose 
sufferings have for the time being been our sufferings, and 
whose life shows the eternal truth that the soul is above all 
the accidents of life— even that greatest which we call death. 


* See Austin Dobson’s interesting volume. Four Frenchwomen 


